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On Writing Ballet Music 


by LEONARD SALZEDO 


Leonard Salzedo came to College in 1940 where he studied with Dr Howells and 

Dr Jacob and won the Cobbett Composition Prize, the Howard Prize and the 

Tagore Gold Medal. His most widely known ballet score is ‘The Witch Boy’ 

(1956), in the repertory of the Dutch National Ballet, the Teatro Colon Company, 

Beunos Aires, and the London Festival Ballet. The latest collaboration between 

Norman Morrice and Leonard Salzedo is to be produced during the Ballet 
Rambert’s Sadler's Wells season on July 20. 


I was sitting in the audience at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith (now 
demolished) in June 1945, the curtain had just fallen on the fourth London 
performance of my first ballet The Fugitive. A lady in the row in front of 
me turned to her companion. ‘What extraordinary music!’ she observed. 
Perhaps at that time it did sound a little ‘advanced’. The Times had 
described it as *. . . music of the acrid, modern sort’. | very much doubt, 
however, whether anyone today would find the score of The Fugitive 
either advanced or acrid. 

Although I attended the first few performances of my new ballet | 
saw very little of it. It is true that I sat in the audience and that my eyes 
registered what was going on on the stage, but very little actually reached 
my brain. This was, in fact, my first orchestral work and I was far too 
preoccupied with what was happening in the orchestral pit to pay very 
much attention to the ballet itself. Many things did not sound as I had 
expected and certainly not as I had wanted. In October of that year | 
conducted some performances myself and by that time I had made a 
number of revisions to the score. 

This is probably one of the most important conditions that a composer 
of ballet music must accept: he must be prepared to make changes if it is 
found necessary to alter the production in any way. It is true that in 
The Fugitive most of the improvements (if I may call them that) were for 
my own satisfaction, but several were for the stage. 

Even in 1963 when I wrote the music for Norman Morrice’s ballet 
The Travellers some of it was cut as the action was tightened up in rehearsal 
even before the first performance, and since the initial production further 
pruning has taken place and | have completely rewritten one number. In 
composing for The Travellers | cooperated very closely with Morrice, the 
choreographer, and yet we still had to be prepared to make revisions at all 
times. 

So many people have asked me: ‘How do you set about writing a 
ballet?” When in January 1944 I was asked to write the music for 
The Fugitive for the Ballet Rambert I must confess that I had as little idea of 
how to approach it as anyone who might be reading this article. However, 
I had to tackle the problem and I wanted to write a ballet score, so that a 
combination of enthusiasm and necessity probably helped more than a 
little. The late Hugh Stevenson, who designed the decor and costumes 
for The Fugitive also wrote the story, and my first task was to break this 
down into sections which would become musical sequences. There were 
20 sections and as we had already decided that the ballet should last about 
30 minutes I tried, as far as possible, to keep an average of one-and-a-half 
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minutes for each sequence so that the story would unfold naturally and 
evenly, although it proved necessary to expand considerably at one point 
in order to build up the tension. As it happened this piece (a tango) 
proved to be the only section of the score worth performing apart from 
the ballet. 

While I was writing this ballet, I was not able to collaborate with 
Andrée Howard, the choreographer, as she was not at that time living in 
London. For this reason much rewriting was necessary. When, two 
years later, Andrée Howard, Hugh Stevenson and myself again colla- 
borated in creating Mardi Gras —this time for the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet—-1 was able to work much more closely with Andrée Howard and 
it was then that I developed the technique of writing the opening of each 
section and getting this right before composing the complete score. This 
is a technique I have also used in writing film scores although writing for 
films is very different from writing for ballets. In a ballet one is working 
currently with the choreographer and designer, while with a film one is 
called in at the end and presented with a completed picture and it is 
necessary to fit the music very precisely with the timing of the screened 
events. Also, with a film one is rather underlining existing situations 
whereas with a ballet one has to create atmosphere through the music. 

One of the most difficult problems which confronts the ballet 
composer is this: to communicate an orchestral score to the choreographer 
through the medium of the piano. I have a very precise idea of the 
instrumental sound in my mind but to try and present this to the choreo- 
grapher is—to say the least—diflicult. However, sometimes this problem 
does not arise as, for instance, when | collaborate with Jack Carter. He 
has had a musical training and has written a score himself. This was 
useful when | composed The Witch Boy for him, as at that time he was 
living in Holland and the score was sent in sections by post. He was able 
(o appreciate immediately what I had written and made certain suggestions 
about cuts and repeats and in one case wrote a few bars of rhythmic 
accompaniment at the beginning of the Square Dance. He also devised a 
rhythm-scheme last year when we worked together on Agrionia and on 
previous occasions with other choreographers I have composed musical 
phrases after seeing diagrams of the dancers’ moves. 

The ballet composer—like the film composer—must be prepared to 
write music in many different styles if they are called for by the action. 
One of my most diverse scores was The Travellers. Apart from what one 
might call ‘normal’ balletic music, I had to write a short waltz embodying 
the worst features of popular light music, a piece of ‘cool’ jazz and a 
section of electronic music. This last was, for me, a new departure. | 
had to record a number of phrases on different electronic instruments and 
then give an exact plan of how they were to be mixed together. 1 must 
confess that it was not without some trepidation that I went along to hear 
the final result; but if it was not precisely as I had intended, it was suitable 
for what was happening on the stage. 

At the time of writing, I have just completed a new ballet score which 
is to be performed this summer. This is my tenth but not, I hope, my 
last as | have always found writing for the ballet a stimulating and 
rewarding experience. 


The Ivor James Prize Fund will be closed in September. Until then, contributions can 
be sent to The Bursar at College. 








Personal View 4 by Gordon Stewart 


PAULINE nie @ ii 


This is the fourth of a series designed to introduce RCM professors and staf} to 

students (and even other professors) who may meet them only fleetingly in daily 

College life. Pauline Elliott is Stage Manager and General Secretary to the 

Opera School. Previous ‘subjects’ have been Kathleen Long, Hugh Bean and 
Percy Showan, 


Gs It would be nice to know how it all started. Do you come from a 
musical and artistic family ? 

PE Basically my family has gone in for the diplomatic and civil service, 
but my father, who was in the Indian Secretariat, had a love for playing 
piano versions of Verdi and Puccini operas. My mother studied painting 
in Paris before she married. 

Gs Did your early education tend towards the arts? 

PE | was brought up in the family tradition of Oxford Classical Mods and 
Greats, but at school I was distracted from the Classical path by produc- 
tions of Gilbert & Sullivan and Shakespeare. I managed to land an 
interesting variety of parts. I was also fascinated by marionettes and 
glove-puppets. I’m afraid it was all dampened somewhat as I prepared 
to take an Oxford Scholarship. 

GS Did you get the scholarship ? 

pE No. At the last moment I suddenly decided that I wanted to do 
music instead and to come to the College to study singing, composition and. 
piano, 

Gs How did the family take to that idea? 

pe | still don’t know why my parents allowed me to do it. 

Gs So you came to the College... 

pE Two years before the war. I spent my time finding out that my 
musical gifts were not sufficient for my ambitions. But | did, through 
Dorothea Webb, come into contact with Angela Bull, who was very taken 
with my marionettes. At that time she was putting on a children’s play at 
the Rudolf Steiner theatre, as she did every year, and she asked me to 
design and make the costumes. 

GS Presumably you enjoyed making clothes? 

pe Asa matter of fact, I had always had a strong dislike of sewing, but 
I enjoyed making those costumes and also helping Kathleen Craster to 
make headdresses for the College production of Vaughan Williams’s 
Sir John in Love. 

Gs When did you leave College? 

pe At the outbreak of the 1939-45 war. I did return, though only to do 
a Teacher's ARCM. I spent some time casting around for a useful line 
of work until I got roped into a Foreign Office Hush-Hush establishment. 
Gs Are you allowed to tell us anything about that? 

PE Only that I found myself in deep waters struggling to make for higher 
mathematics when I personally could barely add. There were compensa- 
tions—an astonishing number of both actors and musicians were gathered 
there, including Douglas Craig, James Robertson and Herbert Murrill. 
They indulged in a lot of spare-time musical and theatrical activities. 

Gs So your musical training did come in useful? 
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Pauline Elliott 


pe | found myself roped into madrigal groups and into concert perfor- 
mances of Mozart’s operas, of The Bartered Bride and Hugh the Drover. 
I was landed with those parts where my ability to read and maintain a 
part in an ensemble was useful: Marcellina, the Magic Flute’s Second 
Lady and so on. I was also asked to make masks of the three heads of 
our institution for our Christmas satirical revue and I had to make them 
on a mashed potato basis, because I hadn't been able to get hold of any 
modelling clay. 
Gs_ Did you enjoy your work there enough to want to stay in that sort of 
line after the war? 
pe I’m afraid I felt that I'd no serious vocation for that branch of the 
Foreign Office, and I was looking for something to do when I was invited 
to stage-manage the first major College post-war production, A Midswnmer 
Night's Dream. The producer, Doris Johnston, was a producer at the 
Webber-Douglas School, and through her I got the job of stage-manager 
there. The post carried the salary of £2 a week and a flat on the premises. 
This was a doubtful asset when all my goods and chattels were comman- 
deered for the school’s numerous end-of-term productions. In fact my 
experiences there were rapidly giving me a less romantic view of theatrical 
life. 

Fortunately I was then asked to join the Sadler’s Wells Wardrobe as a 
maker of costume accessories and a painter and dyer to the Wardrobe. 
Gs And this restored the romantic view. 


PE Well, | wouldn’t say that exactly, but I was lucky enough to work for 
some great producers and choreographers—for instance, Tyrone Guthrie, 
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Dennis Arundell, John Cranko, and Kenneth Macmillan—and great 
costume designers (John Piper, Osbert Lancaster, Tanya Moiseiwitsch). 
Gs And presumably you got a chance to see as many operas as you liked? 
PE I was able to indulge the passion for Mozart, Verdi and Puccini | had 
inherited from my father and which had been encouraged by the pre-war 
Sadler’s Wells productions that my Uncle Clive [Clive Carey] had taken 
me to. I stayed on night after night after work, and hardly missed any 
performances of some of the productions that | most admired (Arundell’s 
Faust and Tosca and Guthrie’s Carmen, for instance). This engrossing 
and agreeable existence was brought to an end by my promotion to the 
position of Wardrobe Manager in charge of all costumes for all productions 
at Sadler’s Wells. There was little time for anything but work in this very 
exacting position. 
Gs A very rewarding job, I should think. 
pe Rewarding, yes, but as I say, exacting. 1 was therefore quite pleased 
to leave the Wells for the RCM Opera School when the offer of the post 
of Stage Manager and General Secretary came along. 
Gs Which brings us to your present position. One sees you always busy 
and occupied (or preoccupied). What does your work consist of, 
basically, and why does it appeal to you? 
pe Because it offers something to the variety of tastes that have always 
been my problem and my pleasure. It consists of: 
(1) The devising and executing of costumes and the direction of the 
making and painting of scenery efc for Opera School presentations 
(a sop to my artistic side). 
(2) The administration and organization of rehearsals and classes 
(giving scope to my unused. Civil Service inheritance). 
(3) A vote in the choice of musical and dramatic studies undertaken, 


(4) Even a sop to my still more un-exercized scholastic tastes in the 

handling of the Opera Library. 
For good measure I have acquired some unexpected skills due to the 
limitations of Opera School personnel and premises, such as the craft of 
stage electrician, a fascinating one for someone interested in the problems 
of colour on the stage. 
Gs You must have found the Opera School a change from Sadler’s Wells. 
PE I was expecting a lower level, naturally, and in matters like how much 
money can be spent on productions, there are obviously limitations (there 
were at the Wells too). But among the students in my first Opera Class 
were such singers as Joan Sutherland and David Ward and this was a 
great consolation. 
Gs Of course not many singers have yet established the international 
reputations of the two you mention. What about the others? 
PE It takes quite a long time to get anywhere in the operatic field, 
especially since there is so littke opportunity for opera in this country. 
Among the others are names that are well known in our two London 
opera companies. But apart from these, one must remember that one 
cannot supply only stars, and that we have ex-students who are respected 
members of choruses as well as those who have gone into lighter musical 
entertainment. I think that the aspiring singer should remember the 
smallness of the operatic field (unless he goes abroad) and develop as many 
sides of his singing talents as he can. 
Gs_ I was talking to an ex-student the other day who is now studying in 
Germany, and who was contrasting the opera school there unfavourably 
with ours at the RCM, especially on the practical side. 
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pe We have a permanent theatre, of course, which is an immense 
advantage that not all other opera schools possess. We always supply 
students with costumes for performances, however informal, since we 
hope that they will learn that the clothes are part of the character, especially 
if there is anything unusual about them. We always run performances, 
however informal, as if they were professional shows (within our limits of 
staff); this is partly, of course, because there is no other way to run them 
if we are to get them on at all. There is always an adequate lighting plot, 
so that they learn to use the lighting to their advantage. And we do try to 
run the Opera School as a company as far as is possible in such cramped 
quarters. This is one of the reasons, I think, that the Opera School people 
nearly always sit together at meals. We tend to have special problems 
and feel that discussion of them is gibberish to others. I think there’s a 
lot to be learnt. 

GS I heard ofa singer taking a well-known examination in which a certain 
number of marks are awarded for presentation, deportment—the sort of 
thing so necessary to the artist: she took the exam twice, the first time 
before Opera School training, the second time after, with an astonishing 
improvement in marks in this particular section. 

pe It sounds like a splendid ‘before and after’ advertisement for us. 
I certainly think that trying to develop the larger expression needed in 
opera helps with all kinds of performance. 

Gs Could you tell us of your interests outside your work? 

pe Of course, there isn’t much spare time, but I have a wide taste in 
reading, I love the country; and gardening particularly; and painting in 
any medium (I’m looking forward to my old age to have time for that). 
I’m very fond of the theatre, and I have vast quantities of nephews and 
nieces among whom I have the reputation of being a good aunt. 

Gs Obviously all these things, experience and interests, go into one’s job. 
If you had to say what most appeals to you about working in the Opera 
School here, what would it be? 

pe Working with young people. That’s the whole point. 


A Canadian at College 
by JOAN TANTON 


‘Don’t worry, luv.”. How comforting these words sounded in the midst 
of the Liverpool Customs shed, especially when I had just lost four pieces 
of baggage and had half-an-hour to catch the boat train. Next thing I 
knew, | was sitting in a compartment on the train being served coffee. 
My love for England increased a hundredfold at such treatment. 

‘One never stops learning’, so the saying goes, and this proved to be 
the case, within a few hours of my arrival here. Although I thought I 
knew England, having read all the tourist pamphlets I could find, I was 
still amazed that for most of my train journey there was always a building 
in sight, even if only on the horizon. This was all the more noticeable 
as | had travelled across Canada by train before sailing for England, and 
for miles at a time, saw no sign of civilization. Now, however. I’ve 
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travelled around England a bit more, and find there are still spots which 
are relatively uninhabited. 

After getting the dust and grime of travel off my face, | armed myself 
with an Underground map, an A-Z book, a currency table, and camera, 
and decided to explore London. To this day it amazes me how much 
can be seen just by getting lost, or, conversely, by reading a map the way 
I do. St Paul’s, the Tower of London, the Parliament Buildings, 
Buckingham Palace, Westminster Abbey, Scotland Yard, No 10 Downing 
Street, all came under my scrutiny during that week before College 
opened. Now these places still retain a certain degree of fascination, but 
they are also beloved landmarks that prove I’m really here ! 

Came registration day, and the fear of the unknown almost got the 
best of me. I remember walking across Kensington Gardens wondering 
why I was here, and what had made me do it. The only answer | could 
find was that I had been carried away with the idea of studying in London; 
no doubt, the adventuresome spirit of youth being offered a new challenge. 
At the doors of the College I was surrounded by a vast crowd of English 
accents, and by people who looked far more confident than I felt. Plunging 
in, | went to the desk, and was handed a sheaf of papers. Retiring to a 
quiet corner I discovered that these were important items such as timetables, 
fixture lists, and a message of welcome, along with other general informa- 
tion. After sorting these out I descended upon the teachers to find out 
when and where the lessons were to be held. 

Now came the real shock. The lessons altogether totalled less than 
half the time I had thought they would. My Canadian mind had been 
thinking of 20 hours of classes with 15 hours practising on top of that a 
week. 1 was faced with the terrifying prospect of having to fill in most of 
the day on my own. In common with other students I heard the phrase 
‘You must learn to put your time to better use’ constantly during the first 
few weeks. To this day I still find it very easy to be distracted as I have 
been very used to being ‘spoon-fed’. 

By far the most pleasant surprise was the teachers themselves. I don’t 
mean to be insulting, but from scraps of information gained from 
Canadians returning after studying in England, | presumed that English 
institutions of learning housed cold, aloof, stuffy, but dignified teachers, 
Instead, much to my relief, I found the typical English teacher possesses a 
marvellous sense of humour and a genuine interest in his pupils as 
individuals. Along with this, he is still able to retain a certain dignity, but 
does so more through the admiration of the students, than through aloof 
withdrawal. Faced with all the adjustments one must make while 
studying at College, to be able to turn to one’s teacher is a big help. 

College life is an unending series of surprises during the first year. 
Here are a few that spring to mind: choral class and the vast amount of 
music it covers; the different ‘uniforms’ required for various concerts; the 
library with its wealthy supply of books and music on unlimited loan to 
students. This is a valuable aid to all of us, as to buy all the music we 
needed could easily ruin any budget. The canteen with its extremely 
reasonably-priced meals, the free tickets to concerts, and the Opera School 
with its programme of learning the principal parts of productions, are just 
a few of the things that make College life interesting and enjoyable. 

Although discussing the teachers before, I did, however, slip up by 
not mentioning the administrative staff. Again, what a pleasant surprise 
to find these people will go out of their way to help and take genuine 
interest in every student. 

Although one quickly makes friends at College, in a city of London’s 
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size the chance to have them as neighbours is fairly rare. At first this 
bothered me: however, through living in a block of bed-sitters, | have made 
many friends. Coming from Canada, | had never heard of the form of 
living described as a ‘bed-sitter’. 1 assumed that in London, flats, or, as 
we call them, apartments, would be the most convenient way of living. 
However, with the housing problem being what it is, and the costs of living 
being what they are, ie excruciating, to bed-sitters I went, being thankful 
for even that. | will admit, though, one can be next to broke (my usual 
condition) and still have fun in London, which doesn’t hold true in many 
cities. The numerous art galleries and museums—with free admission— 
can give anyone a break from the boredom of four walls. If one is to see 
London—not just wander aimlessly-—one must set an itinerary and stick 
to it, otherwise, one tends to get bogged down in the mundane chores of 
house-cleaning, shopping and laundry. There is always something worth- 
while to do. The choice of concerts is almost endless. Seats for nearly 
all concerts and theatres are fairly inexpensive (if one sits in the gods, 
that is), and can be put down as part of the process of learning if the 
conscience screams when the purse strings are loosened. 

During vacations, which still seem strangely timed to me, as Canadian 
Universities finish in April and begin again in September, I’ve been lucky 
enough to get into the countryside. During Easter | fulfilled my dream 
to have a picnic among the daffodils in the Lake District. In common with 
all Canadian school-children, | was taught English history and literature, 
and built up a mental image (false, perhaps) of what England is. To my 
great delight, most of my images have been realized on my various 
excursions through the country, It is these preconceived ideas, to my 
mind, that either make overseas students enjoy their time here, or send 
them running back to the familiarity of home. Right now my excitement 
of actually studying in England at the RCM is undimmed by the passing 
of nine months away from my native land, and | can only say that | am 
looking forward very much to my next two-and-a-half years here. 


The Meaning of Musical Tonality 


by PETER S. SHAVE 


The Colles Essay Prize is awarded in memory of H.C. Colles, music critic of 

‘The Times’ 1911-43, professor at the RCM 1919-43. Each year the Director 

invites a professor to set the subject and judge the essays. This essay, which won 
the 1964 prize, has been slightly abridged and edited for publication. 


‘Without clearly defined tonality, music is impossible.” These words, 
from Ebenezer Prout’s Musical Form, demand an answer to the question: 
‘What is tonality?” 

Prout’s book was written in 1893, so we may assume that the concep- 
tion of tonality on which his statement is based is that of classical tonality: 
a tonal organization in which every note, chord, and key-scheme stands in 
well-established relationships to a centre—the tonic. This organization is 
based on the 7-note diatonic system with its two fundamental scales (major 
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and minor), and their 12 transpositions, the keys. Upon this tonal basis 
is built a harmonic structure in which the common triad is the nucleus of 
all other chord formations. Further, every note, chord, and chord pro- 
gression stands in a well-defined relation to the central tonic, and through 
it, to each other. This is often referred to as functional harmony, with the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant as its pivots. 

This system reigned throughout the 18th and much of the 19th 
centuries—and on it was built the homophonie music of the great Viennese 
School. It represents the highest form of tonal organization ever reached 
by Western music; also the most organic, since its underlying principle is 
the relationship of the perfect fifth; a relationship which the harmonic 
series proves to be the closest and most natural. 


* 


Much music has been written which is organized according to different 
principles. Clearly, this fact will force us to reject Prout’s statement if we 
limit it, as in his time he had to, to classical tonality. If music is to 
communicate with the listener, organization of musical sound is a necessity. 
Thus Prout’s statement retains a great deal of authority; provided that we 
can arrive at a broad enough conception of tonality. 

Musicians and scholars in the 19th century were too closely involved. 
with classical tonality to perceive that it represents only a special form of 
possible relationships; that this was one of the greatest periods in musical 
history must not blind us to the fact that classical tonality has its limitations. 
Composers of the Romantic period were to some extent aware of these, 
which is demonstrated by their attempt to remove them by expanding the 
scope of classical tonality: Liszt’s employment of a cycle of thirds as a 
tonal-harmonic basis, instead of the traditional cycle of fifths, is one 
example. That this process of expansion gradually led to the disintegra- 
tion of classical tonality and to novel forms of tonal organization is a proof 
that the natural laws underlying classical tonality have only a limited 
validity. 

The polyphonic music of the 16th century marks the highest form of 
organization before classical tonality. The music of Palestrina, Lassus 
and Victoria forms the culmination of several hundred years of develop- 
ment. This music was based on the modes, a series of scales of 7 notes, 
each series having a different arrangement of tones and semitones which 
gave it its individual characteristics. The lonian mode corresponds to 
the major scale of classical tonality; the Aeolian mode survives in the 
descending form of the melodic minor scale. Because music was pre- 
dominantly vocal, composition was governed by the laws of vocal melody; 
and thus harmony was not directed from the exterior by a tonal principle, 
but from the interior, conditioned by the melodic laws of part-writing. 
To give finality to cadences, and a general sense of direction, there grew 
up the code of melodic conventions known as ‘musica ficta’. In essence, 
this system allowed certain notes of the scale to be chromatically altered to 
give melodic finality to a close ona particular note. It was also customary 
to flatten the fourth note of the Lydian mode to prevent the occurrence of 
the tritone in a melodic line. These practices gradually acquired such a 
wide and liberal usage that, of the original 6 modes, all except the Ionian 
and Aeolian were losing their identity. This stage having been reached, 
it was not long before Corelli and others demonstrated the power of an 
extended composition based on a central tonality employing rhythmically 
organized harmony. But the point is that the whole process of chromatic 
alteration had come about because of a desire on the part of composers to 
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give compositions a sense of tonal direction; which argues the presence of a 
fecling for tonality, though admittedly one of a different kind from 
classical tonality. 

Many countries still retain the pentatonic scale as the basis of their 
music. Pure pentatonic melody neither implies nor requires harmoniza- 
tion; and such harmonic combinations as occur when several instruments 
are playing (in Javanese music, for instance) are often merely the simultan- 
cous vertical combinations of the five available notes. Tonality here is 
at its very simplest, since the music never departs from its pentatonic base. 
The bagpipe, with its melody accompanied by continuous bass drones, 
is never far removed from these origins. 


Hebrew music appears to be derived from a basic kind of scale or 
made which gains a characteristic ‘colour’ from the use of the interval of 
the augmented second, Its tonality is of an essentially simple nature, 
because the music often takes the form of unaccompanied melody which 
implies little or no harmony; often because there are extreme subtleties of 
intonation a transcription into our own diatonic scales of Hebrew melody 
is apt to be an approximation. 

Indian music exhibits highly developed methods of organization. It 
has as its basis the Raga, a set rhythmic and/or melodic pattern which is 
repeated; cach repetition gives rise to new improvisations. There are 
about 60 common ragas which every Indian musician uses frequently. 
Improvization is carried out according to certain basic principles which are 
agreed between performers; a piece can thereby be short or long, at their 
discretion, The performance represents a gradual evolution, each 
successive improvisation demonstrating its kinship with those that have 
gone before and thus with the original pattern. The performers have in 
some degree the role of composers, The significant fact is that there are 
certain features in the original melodic pattern which govern, to some 
extent, the subsequent path of the composition; therefore they can be said 
to assume a central function in the organization of the music and in this 
way can be called a form of tonality. 

In the latter half of the 19th century European classical tonality was 
expanded to such an extent that its foundations were growing weak. The 
tonic chords and keys no longer stood out from others; all the harmonic 
resources available were so freely used that something approaching musical 
communism replaced the autocratic hierarchical system of classical tonality. 

This is shown in some modern works, where there are no cadences or 
progressions that could be identified by classical means. An excellent 
instance is provided by Bartok’s Fourteen Bagatelles Opus 6; especially 
the thirteenth of the set. This piece ends with what, in traditional nomen- 
clature, we would call a minor chord of the seventh on A, followed by 
another such chord on E flat. But this chord on E flat is also employed 
at the beginning of the piece, and a number of times elsewhere. Now, 
while the piece contains no tonic or dominant chord in the classical sense, 
it nevertheless Aas tonality of a kind. The frequent appearances of the 
minor seventh chord on E flat, and its use at architecturally important 
points, gives it a function approximating to that of a tonic chord. The 
other Bagatelles in the set also have tonality of the same sort: certain notes 
or chords gain, by the special way in which they are used, something 
approaching the function of a tonic. It would be against the facts to 
ascribe to them more than a very weak power of ‘centralization’. The 
relationships between such chords and others is loose and casual from the 
classical point of view, yet they do create a feeling of tonality. 
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In the examples outlined, tonal organization is effected principally by 
harmonic means (though not functional harmony). Some modern com- 
posers, notably Benjamin Britten, have tended to organize tonal centres by 
melodic means. Britten’s music has always shown this tendency, though 
it has grown more predominant in recent works, notably in the Har 
Requiem. Particularly in the opening movement tonal centres are often 
‘described’ in a sort of modal melody. As the melody develops, chromatic 
alterations bring about modulation to a new tonal centre. Any harmony 
which occurs in such cases is purely for thickening the texture or for 
colouristic effect; there is a total absence of functional harmony. 


Another feature of modern music which has arisen out of the break- 
down of the classical system is multiple tonality. This procedure has two 
main historical antecedents. One is the phenomenon Schoenberg des- 
cribed as ‘fluctuating tonality’. It has its origin in those Renaissance 
modal compositions which alternate between the authentic and plagal 
forms of their particular mode. In the classical period a similar kind of 
fluctuation is evident in the last movement of Beethoven’s Quartet Opus 59 
No 2, which shifts between C major and E minor; in Schumann's 
Im wunderschénen Monat Mai, which fluctuates between A major and 
F sharp minor; and in the songs in Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen; 
and other parallel examples. True modern bitonality is often the result 
of horizontal writing. Consistent treatment of melodic designs in contra- 
puntal structures is bound to lead to tonal ambiguity, as Edwin Evans 
pointed out when he wrote that ‘In spirit every canonic answer at any 
interval other than an octave, and every fugal answer, constituted tentatives 
towards bitonality’. Melodic lines have often been thickened into streams 
of chords——this can be effective if the different tonal centres are differen- 
tiated by orchestration. That is really the crux of the matter—much 
modern combination of tonalities is often a colouristic effect which may 
have little importance in the overall tonal organization of the composition. 
If, on the other hand, the composition is written consistently in two or 
more keys at once, then it makes its effect in terms of the underlying 
relationship between the basic keys, which the listener subconsciously 
identifies with the interval separating their key notes in the diatonic scale. 

Schoenberg, in place of the former tonal relations which he had felt 
the need to abolish, conceived the tone-row. The tone-row theoretically 
ensures that each of the 12 notes of the chromatic scale has equal import- 
ance, since no note may be used twice until all the other notes in the row 
have been heard. The row may be used inverted, direct or in retrograde; 
and transposed to any degree of the scale. Harmony is derived by com- 
bining notes simultaneously—in this connection the rule of non-repetition 
of a note until the others have been heard is not always strictly adhered to, 
Though the theoretical number of possible tone-rows is infinite, once a row 
has been formed that sequence of notes represents a complex of relation- 
ships. The very fact that all the notes occurring in a 12-note composition 
stand in rigid relations to a certain sequence of notes constitutes a tonality 
in the broad sense. Though organization by means of a row is artificial 
and arbitrary, compositions become tonally fixed and thus achieve tonal 
coherence, and through it create a sense of musical logic. Another 
interesting point is that in some of Schoenberg's works after the Orchestral 
Variations Opus 31, the transpositions of rows and their variants are 
introduced in such a way as to be reminiscent of classical modulations to 
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the dominant and subdominant. The original row is transposed upwards 
7 semitones and 5 semitones at different points in a work; remaining at 
sach pitch for some time. 12-note music does achieve coherence through 
its self-imposed tonal scheme. 

Classical tonality establishes permanent relations and functions 
between single notes, chords, keys and a centre. If we accept this 
definition of classical tonality we must recognize that a similar idea under- 
lics music which is not based on classical tonality, in that particular 
compositions have certain notes or sequences of notes, or chords, or chord 
progressions, which are given preference over others, and thus establish 
centres which have a decisive bearing on the organization of the composi- 
tion as a whole. 

All the music ever written has a tonality of some kind. Ernst Krenek 
sums up the situation in the introduction of his Studies in Counterpoint: 
‘One might call tonality any method of setting up recognizable relationships 
between musical elements. In this sense, the system of major and minor 
keys would represent but one out of many conceivable aspects of tonality, 
and music which does not comply with the postulates of this system should 
show some other system of elementary relationships, that is, another type 
of tonality.’ 


THE NEW BUILDING FUND 


The teaching and practice rooms have now been in use for over a term, time enough to 
assess their capabilities. The problem of sound insulation has not yet been solved but, 
as a result of extensive trials, modifications have been made which should improve 
matters. All rooms have been equipped with pianos (23 uprights and 5 grands) selected 
by a distinguished panel of pianists and these have given general satisfaction. 

The new Recital Hall has already proved its value as an examination centre and a 
concert was held there on March 25 to members of the City Livery Club. The curtains 
which have just been hung should improve the acoustics of the hall. 

Four further rooms have been named in addition to the list published in the last 
issuc: 

Parry Jones, Trefor Jones, Florence Trefor Jones and Albert Sammons. 

The endowments for the Trefor Jones rooms were given by Mrs Trefor Jones, and Mr 
lan Stoutzker is producing the money for the Albert Sammons Room. 

The RVW Trust, which endowed the rooms in memory of Gustay Holst and Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, has generously provided these rooms with grand pianos and carpets. 

The Fund now exceeds £230,000 including over £5,300 raised by Lady Boult, and 
we are engaged in a final drive to reach the quarter-million mark by September. With 
a litde bit of luck we should do it. 

J. T. SHRIMPTON, 
Bursar 


CORRECTION The teaching room named after Mr Harry Stubbs was mis-printed as 
‘Mary Stubbs’ in the last issue. This error is much regretted. In the typescript it was 
mis-spelt as ‘Marry Stubbs’; our intelligent printers corrected this to ‘Mary’; and both 
the Bursar and the Editor allowed this to pass in proof. We apologise. 


Visitors to College during the Easter Term included Mrs Albert Garcia, Mrs Trefor 
Jones, Mr A. R. Sibson, Director of the Rhodesian Academy of Music, Professor Seeber, 
University of Connecticut, and Mr Neville Cardus. 
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NADIA BOULANGER AT COLLEGE 


During the Easter holidays Nadia Boulanger gave a course of Master Classes, 

{pril 5-9, at College. Helen Just, organizer of string ensemble, writes froma 

professor's point of view. Then follow extracts from the student reports 

submitted for a special prize given by Peter Morrison, member of the College 
Council. 


The classes, held in the Donaldson Museum, were for student singers, pianists, string 
players and non-performing listeners. The works were chosen by Mime Boulanger; 
students had been invited to prepare and submit them. There was no need for me to 
have attended all the classes, except that | am as keen as mustard and | recognize 
Mme Boulanger’s to be one of the finest musical minds today. I learnt so much; and 
was reminded of so many things I knew, but which tend to lie unused in the everyday- 
ness of teaching. 

For my own students (some two dozen string players) | had arranged an evening 
well ahead at which all the quartet groups in College played one movement of the 
great Mozart C major K465 to myself, Mr Brosa, and Mr Aronowitz (Mr Phillips 
was ill). Then I asked all the quartets to prepare the whole of the Mozart; I got the 
Library to buy three sets of the Hindemith Pieces Op 44, and got three College quartets 
preparing it; and two groups preparing the Dowland. About a fortnight before the 
end of term, with the advice of my colleagues, I selected four of our quartets, cach to 
play one movement of the Mozart for the demonstration, and two groups to share the 
Hindemith. My aim was to give as many players as possible an active part, and to 
ensure that even those who were finally not chosen did know the music from the inside, 
which would encourage them to come as listeners—in spite of its being the holidays, 
(It was disappointing that the only pianist who had prepared the Ravel Forlane ef 
Rigaudon fell ill, so we had no chance of hearing Mme Boulanger’s comments on this 
work.) 

We had a fine opening session with Monteverdi's “T’amo, mia vita’ and ‘Lasciatemi 
morire’ for choir and string ensemble then ‘Quel sguardo’ for solo voice with piano and 
cello continuo. After hearing the students perform, Mme Boulanger revealed many 
unsuspected subtleties to us, As she expertly guided us through these works, we be- 
came fascinated by the interpretative possibilities open to anyone of imagination, 
prepared to spend time in search of all the knowledge necessary to deepen the under- 
standing of a great work of act. We became alive to the necessitity of grasping the 
style of a period before an interpretation of authority could be realized, Comparison 
was made between Monteverdi's music and the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, which 
vividly brought to mind the perfection of the latter's line and structure, and the powerful 
dramatic element in Monteverdi. 

At the afternoon session we moved on to songs by Fauré, Debussy and Poulenc. 
Mme Boulanger spoke of the austere and architectural mind of Fauré. She showed 
how vital it was to absorb and understand the words of a song, before embarking on 
the music. Poulenc’s witty ‘Avant le cinema’ brought roars of laughter from us all. 
With her delightful sense of humour she had us on a string in no time with her guying 
of the words, and her gestures to match. 

The next day was devoted to piano music, Beethoven's Op 10 No 3 and his Op 101, 
and Bach’s C sharp minor Prelude and Fugue. Our attention was drawn to the im- 
portance of knowing one’s work from memory which many of the students had 
evidently not thought necessary! Mme Boulanger spoke of her own early training, 
when she memorised a Bach Prelude and Fugue each week. She spoke, too, of the 
importance of ‘the exercise’—the reduction of a technical problem to its simplest form; 
how one should spend time each day developing the power and independence of the 
fingers by slow, attentive practice. Only so could one train the hands to interpret the 
musician’s ideas. In the Bartok Suite Op 14, during the afternoon session, her sugges- 
tions for unusual fingerings brough immediate results, adding strength and articulation 
in quite an astonishing way. 

The third day was devoted to strings, and we had a full hall, It was enthralling to 
feel the students’ quick response to expert coaching. The Hindemith Pieces grew into a 
thrilling experience through such lively and inspired treatment. With her remarkable 
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car, and the fact that she had a// her scores by heart, Mme Boulanger let nothing escape 
her vigilant attention. However, she brought so much sympathy and understanding to 
the problems that confront anyone demonstrating at such classes, that she was able to 
put everyone at case. The session ended with Bach’s £ major solo violin sonata. 
After a quick lunch we were whisked off by the Director to Wigmore Hall where Mme 
Boulanger was able to hear a fine concert performance of Stravinsky's Soldier's Tale by 
College students under Kenneth Montgomery. 

On the last day we were introduced to Stravinsky's Elegy for JFK and Recitative 
after Blake by Edwin Roxburgh, a former College student. Without her guidance, 
many of us would have been at a loss in the Stravinsky, which is an example of the 
composer's most austere and economic style. For both these works, after hearing them 
through, Mme Boulanger had the poems read slowly, at a pace at which we could think 
about and absorb the words, before she attempted to coach the performance. After 
each piece was rehearsed in detail, we heard a final complete performance. Roxburgh’s 
work grew on us all, the poem is beautiful and the setting highly imaginative. 

To watch Nadia Boulanger at work, to see the infinite patience and persistence 
with which she approached all problems, to hear the works emerge under such handling 
into something alive, stimulating and inspiring, is an experience none of us will ever 
forget. 

HELEN JUST 
* 
In appearance Mme Boulanger is small, old-looking and white-haired. She wears 
fashions which suit her admirably and which are reminiscent of a past era: fitted shoul- 
ders and skirts once fashionably called ‘ballet’ length. 

If this gives the impression of an old woman, living in the glory of a day gone by 
and remembered in a golden haze, nothing could be further from the truth. The 
only concession Mme Boulanger has to admit to age is the use of spectacles. In no 
other way does one recognize a woman who has seen many years pass by; and happily, 
although she has seen much of life, she has not yet grown tired and impatient, or receded 
into the life of a memory whose edges of reality have been rounded with time and 
softened in distance. On the contrary she has the most infinite patience, understanding 
and sympathy with both the emotions and the problems of the artist. 

CAROL MORGAN 
* 
Iam sure that everyone who attended any of these Master Classes must have come away 
with something fresh to think about, or with a new look at an old problem, and be 
grateful that Nadia Boulanger could spare the time to come and share her thoughts 
with us at College. 
BARBARA LEWIS 
. 
She showed us how narrow were our concepts of life and how insignificant this rendered 
many interpretations. While discussing a performance in which a singer sang miserably 
of death, Mme Boulanger expressed a wider view of the subject. ‘People are born— 
they live and they die. What could be more natural. This is not sad!’ She then 
compared the magnificence of this birth-and-death-cycle of man to the calm glory of 
eternal Greek pillars, and from the song itself something more profound began to 
emerge. 
PETER I. HAMPSHIRE 
* 
And what was learned? Was it worth it? The answer is surely that so much was learned 
in so short a space of time, that the full effect will not be felt for a long time to come. 
College students will undoubtedly be more wary of conventions and habits now. 
Equally, her rejoinder to play exactly what is written—it is the least one can do for the 
composer’—may well have its effect. Certainly students will remember Mme Bou- 
langer for the rest of their lives, and one can only wait until this incredible woman 
returns next year, 
RICHARD R. AUSTIN 
. 
What then, have we learnt from the visit of this great teacher? It is not only a question 
of what we have learnt, but also what we have experienced. Performance is not just a 
question of being careful about rhythm and right notes and balance; it is realizing that 
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with really great music we can never plumb deep enough, and however familiar we are 
with the work, we must still long to play each note as though it were a new and totally 
unsuspected surprise. Detail must be rigorously observed, but never allowed to clutter 
the simple conception of the whole work or a single melodic line. 

Nadia Boulanger is an unswerving idealist and demands that students and profes- 
sionals should be the same. She is only interested in improvement, as she warned us 
at the beginning of the classes—I have not come here to make compliments, only to 
make better’. She reminded us that what a musician achieves must only be used as a 
basis for further improvement—a difficult lesson, but one of vital importance. As a 
friend remarked, ‘Nadia Boulanger is a professional to the fingertips—she does not 
understand the word “hobby” ’. How well we can believe that-—age has done nothing 
to diminish her relentless energy and childlike love for music, 

College looks forward impatiently to her next visit. 

PETER KLATZOW 


THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA TOUR 


This tour, to give concerts at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, at the Dartington 
College of Arts, and at Torquay Pavilion, was the third undertaken by the RCM 
Chamber Orchestra. There were 42 in the party: 38 students; Mr Phillips, the 
conductor; Mr Falkner; Mac (Mr McCabe), who acted as orchestral manager; and 
myself, acting as librarian. Apart from the soprano, Glenda Russell, the soloists were 
all drawn from within the orchestra. 

My first reaction when asked to describe this tour must be to enthuse about the 
keen professionalism of the players; to commend the stamina and musicianship of 
everybody, particularly Mr Phillips; and to congratulate the orchestral manager, Mac, 
on his admirable handling of all travel arrangements. I am sure the orchestra would 
also wish me to thank Mr Manning, Mr Showan and Mr Brown who, although they did 
not travel with us, were responsible for much of the smooth running of the tour. As for 
Mr Falkner, he was present not only in his official capacity, but was seen acting as 
porter, party rounder-upper and general factotum, and he helped to give an air of 
confidence to us all. 

We covered quite a small distance according to the map of south-west England, 
However, the conditions we encountered on each of the three successive days were so 
contrasted that we could almost have been stepping into different worlds. On arrival 
at Dartmouth Naval College on March 19 we plunged into a world of discipline, 
tradition and planned character-building. Here was the world of the ‘stiff upper-lip’, 
and the orchestra responded to this atmosphere in their performance of two long and 
exacting programmes (to an audience of cadets at 5 pm, and to the Britannia Music 
Society at 8.15 pm) which included 10 of the 12 works in their repertory. They attacked 
all the works with great gusto, particularly Stravinsky's Dumbarton Oaks and the 
Bartok Divertimento, and were obviously determined to prove that Britannia rules the 
sound waves as well as the other sort. Their fortitude was ensured by the excellent 
dinner we all received in the Ward Room between concerts. 

The audiences were enthusiastic. Some of the music was definitely beyond them, 
they said, but they were impressed by the disciplinary example set by the orchestra. 
After the concerts we dispersed to our various hosts and were afterwards in unanimous 
agreement about the admirable hospitality we had all received, 

Saturday dawned wet and dreary (particularly dreary for one member of the violins 
who had sat up till 2.30 am rebowing the Barték Divertimento). We made the short 
coach trip to Dartington Hall in a thick mist, which added to the effect of entering 
another world. When we arrived we had our first ration of free time. The weather 
cleared and many of us explored the grounds, which were looking very beautiful with 
early spring crocuses and heather. 

As was appropriate in the home of ‘free expression’, | heard many mixed opinions 
freely voiced on an amazing variety of subjects. For a while the world became slightly 
topsy-turvy as Senior Admin officers waxed poetic about Spring and Art, and Junior 
Admin officers almost felt themselves to be true artists while contemplating the 
Henry Moore sculpture in the grounds; and a Second Violin gave a heart-rending solo 
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Jament on the absence of true perfection in nature and art. Meanwhile, some of the 
more professionally inclined members of the party were rehearsing in the Banqueting 
Hall, while others were planning an ideal Music College based on the best qualities of 
Dartmouth, Dartington and the RCM (which they agreed to transfer by magic to the 
country). The Chamber Orchestra may be tightly disciplined when necessary, but does 
not Jack free expression of opinions when the occasion arises. 

It was fortunate that the Dartington concert turned out to be the best played of the 
tour since our audience was so knowledgeable, musical and critical. The quality of the 
sounds produced was excellent. It is perhaps unfair to the orchestra to single out one 
work for special mention, but everyone who heard the Mozart wind Sinfonia Concertante 
was struck by the artistry of the four soloists (Sara Barrington, John Stenhouse, Nicholas 
Hunka, Karyn Avery), and they got as much applause from the rest of the orchestra as 
from the audience 

Flushed with success we piled into the coach and returned to Dartmouth for the 
night. After making an early start on the Sunday we travelled along the coast to 
Torquay feeling almost in holiday mood, particularly when crossing Dartmouth Ferry.* 
On arrival at the Pavilion we were met by chaos —a disorderly mountain of chairs filled 
the stage. It was all hands on deck, and in 20 minutes the platform was ready, the 
orchestra seated and rehearsing. 

At the concert that afternoon the orchestra met the general public for the first time. 
In one respect, this ought to have been a very good concert. The audience was small but 
appreciative, Some of them had made great efforts to attend. Several had journeyed 
right across from the other side of Devon just to hear the orchestra. The playing was 
adequate, | thought, but not outstanding. Fatigue was beginning to show. The fault 
surely lay in the tightness of the concert and rehearsal schedule for the whole tour. 
Granted it is excellent experience for the students to have to rise to the challenges of 
such a schedule, but isn’t the first duty of any orchestra towards the audience? Anyone 
who takes the trouble to attend a concert should surely be offered only the best. 

To sum up is difficult, I think the players will agree that they gained a lot from the 
experience, The different acoustical conditions of the three halls were a challenge in 
themselves. Most of the party had a chance to test their powers of stamina, But 
apart from the obyious professional advantages, the students were able to get to know 
one another as people. There was a great spirit of comradeship throughout the tour: 
as one student put it: ‘We felt more like an orchestra by the time we got back to London.’ 
It was very interesting to be catapulted from the atmosphere at Dartmouth to that of 
Dartington Hall. We found points of contact with both places, but on the whole I think 
we were glad that the RCM seems to provide the happy medium between strict discipline 
and free expression, In a way we manage to get the best of both worlds, and I was 
reminded of Vaughan Williams’s remark: ‘the truth is [ think that when I am with 
conservatives | become socialistic and when I am with socialists | become a true blue 
Tory.’ 

JOAN LITTLEJOHN 
* Why, oh why, did no-one take a photograph ?—Editor. 


LETTER FROM TOM MANNING 


Ward A3 
Fulham General Hospital 
Dear Editor, 

Thank you for your invitation to express through the Magazine my warm thanks to 
all those kind friends at the RCM who have visited, or written to me and have sent me 
gifts during my present incapacity. The sight of a well-known figure from the RCM 
striding down the ward gives me untold pleasure and I am always delighted to be in- 
formed of home news. 

Unfortunately my journalistic capacity has been considerably lessened and letter- 
writing is at a premium, so | hope my friends will accept this as an acknowledgment of 
my thanks for everything. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom Manning 


Book Review 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


R.V.W.: a Biography of Ralph Vaughan Williams by Ursula Vaughan Williams, Oxford, 
50s 
The Works of Ralph Vaughan Williams by Michael Kennedy. Oxford, 50s 


These two volumes comprise the official biography. In his Will, VW asked that it 
should be in two parts, his Life by his wife and his Works by Mr Kennedy, 

Mrs Vaughan Williams brings out the warmth of her husband's character but does 
not gloss over his shyness which sometimes gave an impression of gruffness wrongly, 
for he was the kindliest of men. Apart from the value of this biography to the student, 
it makes very pleasant reading. It gives many glimpses of life at Leith Hill Place in 
Victorian and Edwardian days, and includes many of the stories which VW used to tell 
for the amusement of his friends. There are also some which will be new to many 
readers. One new to me was about a remark of VW's which he feared might have pained 
Elgar. They were at a Three Choirs Meeting at Worcester. VW observed that we 
owed the Festival to the Reformation, for without that there would not be Widows and 
Orphans of the Clergy for the Festival to support, only the orphans. 

* 


The first three chapters of Michael Kennedy's book are: an essay Land Without 
Music?, VW’s Life until 1895, and Folk Song and Nationalism. Then come seven 
chapters dealing with works as they fall chronologically. Thus by eschewing separate 
chapters on Symphonies, Choral Works and so on, Mr Kennedy has been able to trace, 
in a logical fashion, the extraordinary surges in VW's thinking. For example, Chapter 7 
ends with Job and Chapter 8, having begun with it, takes in the Fourth Symphony and 
travels on to end with the Fifth via such different routes as The Poisoned Kiss, Dona 
Nobis Pacem and the Serenade to Music. \n this way a clear point is made about the 
growth or otherwise of common features and any new developments. 

His treatment is both biographical and analytical. For example, before discussing 
the first performance in 1943 of the Fifth Symphony, Mr Kennedy mentions Ursula 
Wood (as Mrs Vaughan Williams then was), delivering a birthday present to Jean 
Stewart in the form of two quartet movements, and also VW’s correspondence with 
S. P. Waddington to whom he had addressed questions over his feared diminished 
powers of invention. Then follows a careful analysis of this Fifth Symphony. ‘The 
value of the analysis (and of others in the book, for I think it is a general, if minor, 
fault), is lessened for me by the suspicion that Mr Kennedy has allowed his cye to run 
away with his ear when he identifies characteristics by reference to other themes. 
In discussing, for example, the second subject of the first movement (where there isa 
wonderful sudden modulation to E major, laterjto be recapitulated in Bp), he says the 
melodic line is identical for 12 notes with the ‘Allelujas’ from Sine Nomine, Indeed 
this is so—on paper. But the phrasing, rhythm and time are so different that, person- 
ally, I hear no connection. 

But this is a small point when compared with the wealth of accurate information, 
some of it new, these chapters contain, though I should have liked fewer punches to have 
been pulled. Adverse comment does exist though, for instance on the piano part of 
the Violin Sonata (1954). After these chapters on the works comes the most exhaustive 
reference section I remember seeing in a book of this kind: some of VW’'s views on 
other composers; a list of the folksongs collected, from where and by whom sung to 
VW: a Classified and Select Bibliography chronologically listed in two parts: VW’'s own 
writing, and Biographical and Critical Studies. Finally, there is an excellent innova- 
tion: a list of recordings, microgroove, tape and 78, compiled by those experts in disc- 
ography, Messrs Clough and Cummings. 

If Addison was right when he said that history was the biography of great men, then 
the future historians of English music will have to hand a Life which is as authentic as it 
should be, but more human than many of its kind. But these two books do not 
supplant those of Frank Howes, James Day and A. E. F. Dickinson: all these now 
form a valuable corpus of knowledge about a great man and his music. 

JOHN TOOZI 
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THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President Colin Kitching 
Vice President: Roger Haines 
Secretary Carol Daniel 
Assistant Secretary Susan Symons 
Sports Secretary Michael Lankester 
Publicity Secretaries Virginia Stevens 
Alan Davis 
QAH Representative Gillian Lim 
First Year Representative David Ross 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 

The various ensembles organized or sponsored by the Association continue to flourish, 
giving one or two concerts a term. So far this year these have included two notable 
large-scale occasions conducted by Kenneth Montgomery: the choral concert in October 
and the orchestral concert in February. The New Polyphonic Choir (Michael Lankester) 
the Wind Ensemble (Lionel Friend and Graham Stockwell), and the Contemporary 
Music Society (Brian Dennis), have been rewarded with undeterringly variable audiences. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 

The Christmas Ball at the Elizabethan Rooms in November was full of atmosphere, if a 
little lacking in shape, and we were most grateful to Mr Robin Howard for having us 
on such reasonable terms, 

Parties have filled the post-concert gap on several occasions, notably after the 
Students’ Choral Concert and the Tippett Birthday Concerts in January. Thanks and 
praise must be recorded here for the regular work and skill of the bartenders and, in 
particular, the sandwichmakers, whose jobs are prime examples of hard labour with 
absolutely no reward; a characteristic of not a little of Student Association business. 

Theatre parties usually sell out fairly quickly and have included Waiting for Godot, 
Busvbody, Hay Fever, and A Scent of Flowers, 

A carol singing party at Charing Cross Station in December raised £20 for the 
Mental Health Appeal. 

Next year we hope to have increased funds so that we can widen the scope of the 
social side. At the moment the parties never pay for themselves and, with our limited 
income, this is very restricting. 


THE DRAMA CLUB Roger Haines writes 

Last Christmas, for the first time in the history of the RCM, a Revue was held at Imperial 
College. It was a Revue concocted of various types of humour, with a main core of 
Harold Pinter’s 9 revue sketches. About 70 people were connected with this Revue, 
which lasted 3 hours, contained 30 acts, spreading from pyjama-clad recorder players 
(mixed) to pornographic bookshops, and Pythagoras met the hypotenuse round the 
crankshaft of a little Austin car, 

In the same term a dinnertime was set aside to perform some of the works of 
Dylan Thomas. The Welsh Nationalists hastily ascended from the collieries to take 
part in this. 

Last term Lesley Slater produced an operetta The Jmp and the Crust with music by 
Michael Bassett, This was part of a festival held at the Royal College of Art. A 
colourful show emerged from it all. 


SPORT Michael Lankester writes 
Last season the football team did not lose. Among the more prolific victories were 
those against RMCM 9-1, RAM 3-2, King’s College, Cambridge 3-2 and against the 
London School of Economics who declined to turn up for the match. 

Table-tennis was resurrected, and takes place at the moment in the lecture hall of 
the new building. Cricket is in full swing this term with a trip to Godalming to play 
Charterhouse. 


GENERAL 
We are particularly lucky to have as secretary someone who is able to devote almost the 
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The Students’ Association Committee 


whole of her time to tying up all the loose ends that make an association tick even as 
well as this one does. But this is obviously not a satisfactory solution to the difficulty 
of being secretary as well as getting on with one’s music study. Some sort of part-time 
professional help in the future would clearly be advantageous, not to say necessary, if 
our activities are to expand. 

Meanwhile we are very grateful to Lesley Slater for a great deal of secretarial help, 
and to Mr Reid for keeping his expert eye on our finances. 

The Committee is ready to receive any ideas or criticisms put forward by students 
and to take them up with the relevant authorities, But in most cases, as in the Great 
Food Riots, the brick wall is not between the Committee and the Authorities, but 
between the latter and the College bank balance. We certainly receive most attentive 
consideration from the Director and College staff. 

COLIN KITCHING 


At the April entrance examinations, 620 candidates applied, 500 were heard, 206 accepted. 
Among the new Scholars is Richard Greenwood, son of the late Norman Greenwood, 
who taught piano at College from 1948 until his death in 1962. 

Two students were expelled during the Easter Term, for consistently bad attendance, 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, President of the College, will officially open the 
New Building on November 9. The recital hall and teaching rooms are already in use. 
The lending library plans to move into its new quarters during the summer holidays. 


Mr Peter Morrison, member of the Council, has given over £17,00 to the New Building 
Fund, apart from having presented the curtains and concert screens for the Concert 
Hall. The Director announced this when welcoming students at the beginning of term, 
and asked them to join in thanking Mr Morrison for his pride and interest in the College. 
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NEW POLYPHONIC CHOIR 


23 March 1965 


Sumer is icumen in Anon 
Lamentations of Jeremiah (Part 2) Tallis 
Welcome to all the pleasures Purcell 
Countertenor Brian Northcott 
Tenor Martyn Hill 
Bass Tom Allen 
The Turtle Dove Vaughan Williams 
Bass Tom Allen 
Alleluia Randall Thompson 
Three Hungarian Folksongs Seiber 


Conductor Michael Lankester 

The New Polyphonic Choir is a more confident, more accomplished body than the 
Polyphonic Group | heard in 1962, Their performance of the Tallis Lamentations, 
Part 2, was in itself enough to make an outsider’s visit to the College worthwhile: 
firmly moulded, boldly phrased, and deftly pulled back into tune at cadence-points 
when the lines threatened to stray from pitch. Michael Lankester is a conductor witha 
clear idea of what he wants. In fact | prefer Sumer is icumen in, which opened his con- 
cert, to be sung with a brighter ring of tone and words, more recklessly even, not too 
smoothly though the Choir’s well-tuned full-toned performance did not flag. What 
a miracle this rora is, not merely because of its antiquity, but also in its sensitive phrase- 
structure, 4) 1 44 +3! Few of the innumerable pieces of English pastoral 6/8ery of the 
next seven centuries are as interestingly built. 

Tallis; then Purcell’s Welcome to all the pleasures, The College, unlike the 
Academy, recognizes the alto or ‘countertenor’ voice as a legitimate study: * Tis Nature’s 
voice’ Purcell makes it declare in another of his St Cecilia odes; and in Brian Northcott 
we heard a pleasantly natural, well-knit alto, The performance moved lithely, though 
a crisp chamber organ (failing that, the harpsichord) would have provided a more 
suitable continuo than the heavy-breathed concert-hall instrument, 

The rest of the programme was of the kind that rewards the singers more than the 
listeners. Randall Thompson's A//eluia is ‘rewarding’ only in that it is expertly laid 
out on SATB; it is ‘grateful’ to sing, but of no musical interest. Arranging folksongs is 
always a pleasant exercise, and singing them is fun; the Vaughan Williams and Seiber 
examples which Mr Lankester chose are masterly in their different ways. VW’s way 
in The Turtle Dove is to provide washes of B flat minor harmony, hummed through 
closed lips, for the baritone soloist to sing through; Seiber’s to deck his sharp-edged 
Three Hungarian Folksongs with chipper lines sometimes imitative, sometimes parallel. 
Yet | wonder, (i) whether when there is so much original choral music at hand (almost 
all our leading composers have shown interest in the medium) it is worth presenting 
these arrangements at a concert, (ii) whether words like “Apple, apple, fallen in the 
water, By the stream I kissed the miller’s daughter’ are sensibly sung by sats; and (iii) if 
a merry folksong is after all wanted to close a programme, whether it would not be worth 
inviting one of the College composers to try his hand at one. 

ANDREW PORTER 


TRIPLE BIEL 


Imperial College Dramatic Society 
Royal College of Music Students’ Association 
Royal College of Art Theatre Group 


Towards the end of January I was approached by Chris Burke, President of the RCA 
Theatre Group, and asked if students of the RCM would be interested in joining forces 
with the RCA and IC to put on three evenings of one-act plays in the RCA Galleries in 
mid-March. As the RCM Drama Society was already in rehearsal for a production of 
Ay You Like It, | was given the OK from the Students’ Association Secretary to go 
ahead on my own and find something suitable. Imperial College had decided to pro- 
duce Act 1 of James Saunders’s Next Time [Il Sing To You, and the Royal College of 
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Art, Adamov’s Professor Taranne. Our time limit was 30 minutes and it was suggested 
that the RCM should do something musical. 

Michael Bassett, a final-year student, had already completed a short opera based on 
a story by Paul Gallico which seemed very suitable. Unfortunately there were copy- 
right problems, and we were back where we started. Within two days, Michael came 
up with the idea of writing an operetta based on a comedy by Tolstoy. The next few 
days were hectic; Michael worked day and night and I am full of admiration at his 
ability to put my rather dubious verse to music, By the middle of February we had the 
basis of an operetta, The Imp and the Crust, scored for wind, piano, double bass and 
brass with a cast of eleven. The unusual scoring was due to a number of reasons: 
the limited amount of space at the RCA Galleries, the shortage of time, the difliculty 
in getting string players who are so much in demand for RCM concerts, and most 
important of all, Michacl, being a flautist, could rely on the full cooperation of his 
friends among the wind players. 

We had a month to rehearse during which several changes were made in the score 
and verses were added to the libretto. The cast worked very hard and we are grateful 
to Mr Brown who let us stay late on Monday evenings and also provided several props. 

Meetings took place every Wednesday lunchtime between the RCA, IC and the 
RCM, when financial and administrative problems were sorted out, Liaison between 
the three Colleges was very efficient. Students of the RCA designed and made our 
costumes and sets, and Imperial College took over the responsibilities of lighting and 
effects: we could not have managed without their help, Martin Dalby, who was then 
on an Octavia Travelling Scholarship, returned to London to conduct the operetta, but 
it wasn’t till the dress rehearsal that we had the complete cast and orchestra. 

The performances were on March 16, 17 and 18, and were a great success, The 
audiences could have been larger and it was a pity that the RCM didn’t give us more 
support. As far as | know, this was the first time that the three Colleges in South 
Kensington had ever got together to put on a joint production. Now that we have been 
introduced to our neighbours, let’s hope there will be many more combined efforts in 
the future. 

LESLEY SLATER, 
Bursar’s Secretary 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SOCIETY 


25 March 1965 
Two Songs Andrew Charity 
Soprano Thelma Rees 
Piano — Colin Howard 
Piano Study No 2 Brian Dennis 
Roger Smalley 
Quartet William York 
Trumpet Michael Laird, Bass clarinet David Hamilton 
Tenor trombone Roger Groves, Bass trombone Peter Harvey 
Duet Cornelius Cardew 
Piano Roger Smalley 


Tuba John White 


| was considerably impressed by the enterprise which made this concert possible, the 
more so considering the conservative nature of most activities in our colleges and 
academies. I know from my own university musical training that most students leave 
their colleges with little knowledge of modern music beyond Bartok, Hindemith, carly 
Stravinsky and their essentially conservative English contemporaries. In fact, | might 
well have been saved a compositional crisis in my own life, if more activities such as this 
concert among students had introduced me earlier to techniques I now consider of 
prime importance. Having declared my sympathies though, I must say that formally 
there were several things in the works presented that seemed to need improvement, 
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although the styles that embodied them were to me at least attractive, as in themselves 
were many of the sonorities. 

One of the most exhilarating aspects of much avant-garde music is the sheer sense 
of release gained from being able to juxtapose fascinating blocks of sound without 
inhibition. No longer tied down to the sort of discipline engendered by linear and 
harmonic logic in the old sense, form is now really at the nerves’ ends. Nevertheless, a 
new logic must be present to take the place of the old, and the trouble is that in revelling 
in sensual pursuits there lie the pitfalls of improvisation, where an audibly controlled 
line of events is frequently missing, or unconvincingly imposed without special thought 
to the sounds ordered. 

This is what struck me in Brian Dennis's piece. I don’t know how he ordered the 
various textural events, but the impression received was too loose for success. This 
possibly stemmed from a slightly lazy or perhaps unselfcritical attitude towards the 
sonorities he (and 1) like so much, If an overall formal logic is to be maintained with 
this sort of writing, a more fastidious ear for the tensions and relaxations inherent in its 
textures is needed. Without this their juxtaposition becomes shapeless. 

Nevertheless it was clear that a poetical imagination was at work, as indeed there 
was in the opening of William York's Quartet. In fact after hearing this opening I had 
very high hopes of the piece, but these were subsequently disappointed. The paragraph 
was not sustained nor do I think that its implications were realized. To crown its poin- 
lillistic textures and wayward rhythms with a rigid ‘vamped’ climax was a mistake, as I 
think was most of the second movement which was written in an entirely different style 
(as Opposed to a different manner within a unified style). In contrast to this Andrew 
Charity’s songs were better unified, but on one hearing at least, a little timid in expres- 
sion, Though there is a nice line in conservatively atonal harmony here, | am sure that 
without being untrue to this norm of dissonance, he could be more exciting in textural 
layout and melodic invention, In all these works I gained the impression that each 
composer was capable of finer work, and the fact that this concert was one of a regular 
series leads me to think that more representative pieces will very soon be heard. 

If | have not so far mentioned the performers it is because in each case they were 
good enough for one’s attention to be focused entirely on the music. Roger Smalley, 
for instance, gave an absolutely reliable account of the Dennis, which I should imagine 
leaves many important details to the performer. 

Finally, as an outsider invited for the occasion, I must say that the lack of support 
by other students for this enterprising recital, and their mirth at points that struck me 
as eminently serious, were ominous signs of what the Society is up against. Their sort 
of activities, and this kind of music is surely of central importance to the College’s life. 

ANTHONY PAYNE 


Obituary 


BEATRICE HARRISON 
1892-1965 


Beatrice Harrison was entirely dedicated to her cello and music. She was a perfectionist, 
and would spend hours practising to achieve the high standard of qualities and sounds 
that she had in her imagination. I think she was only really happy when playing or 
practising, and it was a constant sorrow to her in recent months that she was not strong 
enough to play her beloved cello—a beautiful Pietro Guarnere, known by the family 
as ‘Peter’. 

The family was an unusual one: four girls all studying music. May, who died in 
1959, was a very fine violinist. Monica studied singing, and I believe had a sweet voice 
and Margaret, who was not only an accomplished violinist, but also an excellent pianist, 
later devoted her time to accompanying her sister Beatrice. 

Their father, Colonel J.H. Harrison, served in India where Beatrice was born. The 
family returned to England, where Beatrice won the Gold Medal of the Associated 
Board at the age of 10, which her sister May had won at the same age. Beatrice studied 
at the RCM with W.E. Whitehouse and later with Hugo Becker in Berlin, where she won 
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the Mendelssohn prize, being the first cellist, man or woman, and also the youngest 
student to secure it. After this she made her debut at her own recital in Berlin. Her 
success on both sides of the Atlantic brought about a musical association and a close 
personal friendship between the Harrison sisters and Frederick Delius, In 1916 the 
sisters were performing the Brahms double concerto at a Hallé concert in Manchester, 
conducted by Beecham, when Delius was present, with the result that he wrote a double 
concerto of which they gave the first performance at the Queen’s Hall four years later. 
Beatrice also gave the first performance of his cello concerto ata concert in Vienna in 
1922. 

Beatrice was greatly interested in birds. She loved them, and a room in the 
Harrison country home was given up to foreign birds of all sorts. The story of the 
nightingales has been told almost too often. She loved playing her cello in the garden 
on a warm evening, and discovered that the nightingales often joined in. The BBC, on 
hearing of this, were able to make their famous recordings of the cello and nightingales, 

Her beautiful playing inspired many composers who dedicated works to her 
sonatas by Arnold Bax and John Ireland, and the fine unaccompanied sonata by 
Zoltan Kodaly which she understood so well and made her own. — Her interpretation of 
Elgar’s cello concerto was a joy. I can still remember the unusually clear and beautiful 
quality of her tone and her faultless intonation and phrasing. No wonder Ernest 
Newman wrote of her as having ‘established her right to be regarded as the best of our 
English cellists’. 

ISOLDE MENGES 


MARRIAGES 
James--Thomas: Terence James* and Grace Thomas on 3 April 1965 
Williams—Browne: John Alexander Williams* and Jacqueline Browne* on 17 August 
1964 


BIRTHS 
Johnstone: to Harry* and Jill* (Saunders) a daughter, Catherine Anne, on 25 February 
1965 
Yee: to Isabella and Chun* a son, Dunne Yi, on 7 March 1965 
Milne: to Nicola* (Anderson) and Andrew a daughter, Daviona Louise, on 8 April 1965 
*Royal Collegian 


DEATHS 
Brock-Foster: Olive, on 27 March 1965 
Thorne: Lionel Gordon, on 19 May 1965 


ARCM DIPLOMA 
APRIL 1965 


PIANOFORTE Performing ORGAN Teaching TROMBONE Performing 
Partow, Arjang Horwood, David W. Groves, Roger F, 

PIANOFORTE Teaching VIOLIN Performing OBOE Teaching 
Acheson, Bridget S. M. Darby, Nicholas J. Benwell, Judith A. 


Atkin, David Browne, Geoffrey FP. 


Baker, Ann M. VIOLIN Teaching Ch an BF. 
Caws, Jennifer A. Davies, ety M. lamp, Joan 
Fork, Cecilia S.-M. Fleet, Myrna K. ‘ rer 
Grunberg, Nicola M. Hearn, Josephine A. CLARINET Teaching 
Humphries, Penelope Rodier, Katherine P. Gamble, Thomas 
lau, Kuo C. Satchwell, Gillian J. Lancaster, Gillian M, 
Jenkins, Muriel A. Symons, Susan J. 
Lamerton, Susan TRUMPET Teachin 
Murphy, Mirhane OBOE Performing Bateman Donald if 
Smith, Richard G. Greenwell, Charles bs 
Smyth (Sara HORN Performing HORN Teaching 
ORGAN Performing Avery, Karyn R. Kane, Peter M. 
Bruce Payne, David M. = ; 
Hartley, Pamela TRUMPET Performing SINGING Performing 
Lenton, Jane White, Peter H. Brereton, Diana M, 


NEW STUDENT 
Catherine M. Finnis, Elder Scholar from Adelaide 
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College Concerts 


Celebrating Michael Tippett’s Sixtieth Birthday 
JANUARY 13 


A CHILD OF OUR TIME 


Soprano Glenda Russell 


Alto Kathleen Pring 
Tenor James Griffett 
Bass Lionel Faweett 


Conductor John Russell 
Leader \van Chadwick 


TIPPETT BIRTHDAY CONCERT 


String Trio in DB flat (1932) (First Performance) , 
Violin’ Anne Wills 
Viola Colin Kitching 
Cello Joanna Milholland 

Piano Sonata No 2 (1962) é ‘ ’ 

Stephen Savage 

The Heurt'’s Assurance (1951) ; 

Soprano Angela Beale 

Piano Ruth Stubbs 

String Quartet No 2 in F sharp (1942) ; a : 

Violins Warry Cawood, Christopher Balmer 

Viola lan Jewel 

Cello Mary Wilcock 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 


MARCH 26 
Overture: Phyllidula 3 : ; 
Piano Concerto No 2 in F minor ‘ " 
Stephanie Bamford 
Symphony No 4 in F minor . ’ ° , 
Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 


MARCH 16 
Tallis Fantasia . ‘ R 5 
Piano Concerto No 1 in C major 5 ‘ 
Nicola Grunberg 
Symphony No 4 in E minor. ‘ . fi 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 


FEBRUARY 9 
Overture: The Yeomen of the Guard . ; ‘ 
Violin Concerto ; é 
Anne Wills 
Pavane : . 5 : . 

Students’ Association New Polyphonic Choir 
Choir Conductor Michael Lankester 
Enigma Variations . é 5 " 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 


THIRD ORCHESTRA 


MARCH IL 
Peer Gynt Suite No | 


1 Morgenstimmung “2 Ases Tod 3 Anitras Tanz 
4 Tanz in der Halle des Bergkdnigs 
Conductors 1 Geoffrey Smith 


2 & 3 Robert Brennan 
4 John Baird 
Symphony No 88 in G . . ¢ 5 5 : 
1 Adagio—Allegro 2 Largo 3 Menuetto: Allegretto 
4 Finale: Allegro con spirito 
Conductors 1 D. H. Williams 
2 Michael Lankester 
3 & 4 Owain Hughes 
Piano Concerto in D minor . 


1 Allegro m2. Romanza 3 Rondo: Allegro assai 
Jennifer Bowring 
Conductors 1 Paul Venn 


' 2 &3 Christopher Herrick 
Carmen Suite No | 


4 Allegro moderato 5 Allegro giocoso 


Conductors 1 & 2 David Ward 
3, 4.5 Noel Davies 
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1 Andante moderato 2 Allegro vivo S Quasi allegretto ‘ 


. Tippet' 


. Tippett 
. Tippett 


. Tippett 


Martin Dalby 
. Chopin 


Tchaikovsky 


Vaughan Williams 
Beethoven 


Brahms 


Sullivan 
Beethoven 


Faure 


Elgar 


Grieg 


. Haydn 


. Mozart 


Bizet 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CONCERT 


- FEBRUARY II 
Overture: The Force of Destiny é 
Suite: Love the Magician 

Piano Concerto No 2 in B flat major 


John Lill 
Students’ Association Orchestra 
Le 


der Michacl Davis 


ctor Kenneth Montgomery 








Cone 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


MARCH 9 
Serenade for Strings 
Ma Mere l'Oye 
Clarinet Concerto . 
Angela Malsbury 
Symphony No § in B flat ; 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 


SONG RECITALS 


FEBRUARY 3 
Sacred Songs for Soprano and Organ a 4 
Elaine Hooker 
lan Barber 
Sound the trumpet 
Lost is my quiet > 
What can we poor females do? 
Judith Powell 
Kathleen Pring 
{ecompanist Mary West 
A Charm of Lullabies ‘ ‘ 
Alison Parker 
{ccompanist Lionel Friend 
Wohl denk’ ich oft } 
Alles endet, was entstehet > . 
Fahlt meine Secle 
Lionel Faweett 
fecompanist Clifford Lee 
Les berceaux 
Chanson d'amour > 
Le voyageur 
Jean Gomersall 
Accompanist: Peter Shave 
Tom sails away ) 
Berceuse r 
General William Booth enters into heaven J 
Brian Dennis 
{ecompanist Roger Smalley 


FEBRUARY 24 
Die Rose } 
Suleika ar ; . F 
Suleikas zweiter Gesang J 
Soprano Carolyn Lambourne 
Accompanist Anthony Hose 
Five Poems of Maria Stuart, Op 135 ; : 4 
Contralto Janet Colebrooke 
Accompanist Michael Lankester 
Von ewiger Liebe ) 
Es trdumte mir > 
Des Liebsten Schwur J 
Soprano Angela Hutchinson 
Accompanist Anthony Hose 
Come unto these yellow sands ) 
Lawn as white as driven snow 
Take, O take those lips away 
Who is Sylvia? 
Tenor Martyn Hill 
Accompanist Michael Lankester 


Schlechtes Wetter : 1 
Du meines Herzens Krénelein 
Schlagende Herzen J 


Soprano Anna Livingston 
Accompanist Stephen Savage 
Das verlassene Migdlein 7 
In dem Schatten meiner Locken > > 2 
Ich hab in Penna cinen Liebsten wohnen ) 
Soprano Eiko Nakamura 
Accompanist Elizabeth Lightoller 
Three Scottish Folksongs .- 3 " 3 é 
Soprano Lorna Gardiner 
Accompanist Marion Mead 
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Verdi 
Falla 
Brahms 


Tehaikovsky 
Ravel 
Finzi 


Schubert 


Alan Ridout 


3 j . Purcell 
(Realized Britten) 


. Britten 


Wolf 


Faure 


Charles Ives 


Schubert 


‘ Schumann 
Brahms 
. Castelnuovo-Tedesco 


» Strauss 


‘ p . Wolf 


arr D, V. Thompson 








PIANO RECITAL 

JANUARY 6 
Sonata in G minor 2 > . 
First movement: II pid presto possibile 

Gillian Selby Smith 
Impromptu in F sharp major ; - 
Josephine Naylor 
Pantaisie-Impromptu in C sharp minor 5 
Angela Cocks 
Ballade No 4 
Gillian Lim 

Nocturne in B major \ 
Mazurka in G sharp minor f 

Francis Steiner 
, : 
Payane | } (First Performance) 


Margaret Phillips 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


JANUARY 20 
Cello and Piano Sonata Op 102 No 1. 
Joanna Milholland 
George Barbour 
Oboe and Piano Sonata 
Moyra Tomey 
John Steed 
Violin and Piano Sonata in A Op 162. A 
Ist and 3rd movements 
Anne Wills 
Francis Steiner 
Rhapsody for Clarinet and Pino 4 
Julian Farrell 
Christopher Dowdeswell 
Violw and Piano Sonata Op Il No 4 5 5 
lan Jewel 
Nicola Grunberg 


JANUARY 27 
String Quartet in C major, KA65 7 4 
Violins Diana Bruntlett, Christine Read 
Viola Katherine Hart 
Cello Judith Lenton 
Trio, Op tl ; 
Clarinet John Foley 


Cello Raymond Adams 
Piano Stephen Savage 

Serenade in C minor, KI88 . ; ; 
Oboes Julian Pook, Geotlrey Browne 
Clarinets David Holland, David Phillip 
Horns David Ince, Yvonne Greenaway 


Bassoons Alan Geddes, Nicola Barlow 


FEBRUARY 10 
Duo Concertante for (wo Violins in G minor. . 
Elizabeth Stalker 
Christopher Balmer 
Flute and Piano Sonata 5 5 
Elizabeth Bowes 
Anthony Hose 
Ballade in G minor ; ; 
John Dobson 
Clarinet and Piano Sonatina Z ‘ 
David Holland 
John Baird 
Till Eulenspiegel: a musical joke arranged for five instruments 
Violin Michael Davis 
Clarinet John Stenhouse 
Horn Anthony Burke 
Bassoon Nicholas Hunka 
Bass Rodney Slatford 


FEBRUARY 17 
Quartet for four trombones . é " 
John Iveson 
Bernard Bean 
Roger Groves 
Peter Harvey 
Fantaisie for Flute and Piano é ° 3 
Anne Crowther 
Anthony Hose 
Three new Fugues for Piano 5 k < 
Leslie Phillips 
Oboe and Piano Sonata 3 5 
Brian Overton 
Judith Ridgway 
Liinvitation au voyage \ 
Soupir ‘ 5 - 5 
Au pays of se fait la guerre | 

Sally Walker 


4cecompanist Kenneth Montgomery 
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Schumann 


. Chopin 
. Chopin 


. Chopin 


. Chopin 


Herbert Howells 


Beethoven 


Poulenc 


Schubert 


Debussy 


Hindemith 


Mozart 


Beethoven 


Mozart 


de Bériot 


Erwin Schuthoff 


Chopin 


Martinu 


. Strauss 


Pierre Max Dubois 


Fauré 


Leslie Phillips 
: Hindemith 


. Duparc 





Joueurs de Flute 


Night Piece 


Polonaise-Fantaisie 


Concert Study in D flat (Un sospiro) 


Concert Study in 


Barcarolle . . 


Rhapsody in F sharp minor, Op Il No 2 


Pavane and Variations, Op 17 No 3 
Capriccio in F minor, Op 28 


Jardins sous la pluie (Estampes) | 
Minstrels (Preludes Book 1) J 
Dans la nuit (Sillages) 

Sonette de Petrarca No 123) 
Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa > 
Sposalizio J 


Concerto Op 24. . 


Musette en Rondeau 
La Poule > 
Gavotte et six Doubles ) 


Sonata 


Saul and the Witch of Endor 


F sharp minor (Gr 


Recorder 
Harpsichord 


‘ . Roussel 
Margaret Fenton 
Kaye Wheeler 
Brian Dennis 
¢ WNWilliam York 
i Alan Cumberland 





MARCH 3 
Chopin 
Raymond Alston 
at : 
igen) 5 : . . Liszt 
David Atkin 





Chopin 


Enloc W tw 


>> 
> ; ‘. ‘ Dohnanyi 
Bevan Crabtree 
Debussy 
. . (ubert 
Kaye Wheeler 
Liszt 
Paul Venn 
5 5 . ' Webern 
Piano Roger Smalley 
Flute Anne Crowther 
Oboe Julian Pook 
Clarinet William Green 
Horn Karyn Avery 


Michael Laird 
Peter Harvey 
Violin Howard Ball 
Viola Kathleen Fanning 
Conductor William York 


Trumpet 
Trombone 


MARCH 10 


Rameau 


Harpsichord Lien Jen Sze 

F : . Handel 
Elizabeth Page 
lan Thompson 

5 3 . Purcell 
Diana Brereton 


Soprano 
Tenor Colin Appleton 
Bass Anthony Davey 


Harpsichord 
Cello Continuo 


Concertino . . 


David Ward 
Peter Shave 
4 ‘ Walter Leigh 


Harpsic hord Solo Alison Bailey 


Violins Veronica Germains Romney Sycamore 
Viola Marcia Todd 
Cello Susan Acheson 
Bass Rodney Slatford 
O del mio dolce ardor - ‘ ‘ " ‘ : . Gluck 
Quella fiamma che m'accende ‘ ‘ A Marcello 
4 : ‘ . Handel 


Cangio d’aspetto 


Suite for Harpsichord 


String Quintet in C major, KSI5 


Suite No 2 


Seven Last Words from the Cross 


Anne E, J. Evans 


Accompanist Michael Lankester 
Racine Fricker 


John Walker 


MARCH 17 


; ; . . Mozart 
Violins Anne Parkin, Carol Corkish 
Violas Kathleen Fanning, Richard Weigall 
Cello Angela Hardie 
A ; 5 4 Fritz Skorzeny 
Violin Christopher Balmer 
Viola Jan Davies 
Bass Rodney Slatford 

MARCH 24 

= A 4 ; cj . Haydn 
Violins Harry Cawood, Christopher Balmer 
Viola Rusen Gunes 
Cello Mary Wilcock 


Introduced by the Director 


TERM DATES 1965-66 


Summer: April 26 to July 17 
Christmas: September 20 to December 11 
Easter: January 3 to March 26 
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Fon Auditors: Mk EDWIN BENBOW and DR W. S. LLOYD WEBBER 


Committee 


MISS THEA KING MR DAVID PARKHOUSE 

MR JOUN STAINER MISS RUTH DYSON 

MISS ELSIE SORENSEN MISS ESTHER FISHER 

MR CORNELIUS FISHER MR JOHN TOOZE 

MISS VALERIE TRIMBLE MISS SEYMOUR WHINYATES 
MRS BARBARA BRYAN MR ERIC SHILLING 


MR HARRY PLATIS 
(the order is that of length of service) 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College and others 
invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen 
the bond between present and former pupils of the College. Its activities include an 
Annual ‘At Home’ at the College in the summer, and an Annual General Meeting in 
the Autumn Term. 


The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 10s 6d per annum. All past 
pupils and others pay £1 1s Od per annum, except Members residing outside the 
British Isles, who pay 10s 6d. The financial year commences on September 1. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 pm to 4,30 pm. 


The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription 
(o the Union, 


A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 


THE R:C-M MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal College of Music 
and the official organ of the RCM Union. 


‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life’ 
Hon Editor: Miss DIANA MCVEAGH 
Hon Secretary: Miss MARGARET PRIDEAUX 


Advisory Board of Past Editors 


DR HERBERT HOWELLS (1920-1925) MR GRAHAM CARRITT (1925-1930) 
MR FRANK HOWES (1930-1936) MISS JOAN CHISSELL (1946-1953) 
MR EDWIN BENBOW (1953-1959) 
Conimnittee 

MR JULIAN BUDDEN MR HARVEY PHILLIPS 

LADY CYNTHIA COLVILLE MR HARRY PLATTS 

MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER MISS JEAN STEWART 

MR ALAN DAVIES MR HARRY STUBBS 

MR DONALD FRANCKE MISS JEAN TANTON 

MR ANGUS MORRISON MISS PHOEBE WALTERS 


The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription for 
membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine alone pay 10s 6d a year, 
post free. Single copies 3s 6d post free from RCM Union Office, Royal College of 
Music, Prince Consort Road, London, SW7. 
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